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A® important addition was made to the repertory 
at the Royal Italian Opera on Saturday last. 
Under the title of Il Vascello Fantasmo, Wagner’s 
early opera, Der Fliegende Holldnder, was produced 
with the care and completeness which characterise the 
production of important works at Covent Garden. The 
title is not felicitous, as the interest of the opera is 
dependent, not upon the “ Phantom Ship,” but on the 
doomed commander; the Olandese Dannato of a 
former Italian version, known in France as Le Hol- 
landais Volant, and in England as The Flying 
Dutchman. Under the last-named title the work was 
produced last year at the Lyceum Theatre by the Carl 
Rosa Opera company, and attained a popularity 
which was partly due to adventitious causes. The 
Bayreuth Festival performances had brought the 
name of Wagner into special prominence. Great curi- 
osity was felt to see Mr. Santley in the character which 
he had successfully played on the Italian stage under 
the ill-starred management of Mr. George Wood. Tann- 
hduser had just before been produced at Covent Garden 
in the same costly style as Lohengrin in the previous 
year, and the star of Wagner was in the ascendant. 
Whether many of the numerous visitors who went to 
the Lyceum to hear The Flying Dutchman felt de- 
sirous to hear the work a second time, it would be im- 
possible to say ; but after listening to the latest version 
of it, performed on Saturday last with many advan- 
tages, we feel bound to express our belief that curiosity 
and affectation had much to do with its quasi success, 
and that The Flying Dutchman, judged on its 
own merits alone, can be regarded as only a third 
or fourth-rate work. The libretto, though tediously 
prolix, shows literary merit, and was founded by 
Wagner on Heinrich Heine’s version of the original 
story, as dramatised by Fitzball for the Adelphi Theatre. 
The admirers of Heine and Wagner are apt to extol the 
manner in which the original plot has been so altered, 
that, in the opera, Captain Vanderdecken returns to 
the shore once in every seven years, seeking escape 
from his doom by the aid of a faithful and self-sacri- 
ficing wife, whom he seeks in vain until he meets with 
Senta. We are inclined to think that by this alteration 
the original story is vulgarised and spoilt. As Captain 
Vanderdecken would hardly seek for a wife in un- 
populated places, we picture to ourselves his arrival at 
various seaport towns successively; his wooings, dis- 
appointments, and departures, and the gossip respecting 
him which would find its way through the telegraph 
offices. His return would be looked for as that of a 
mysterious human comet, and he would be unmercifully 
“chaffed” wherever he landed, on matrimonial thoughts 
intent. The seafaring folks would crowd to look at 
him, and would dismiss their superstitious fears of him 
after having once or twice seen him; special cor- 
respondents would interview him; intrepid photo- 
graphers would waylay him with instantaneous 
collodion ; he would become a popular celebrity instead 
of a mystery fraught with terror. Surely, the original 
legend is tenfold more poetical, and there is more 
stiblimity in the imaginary picture of the doomed 
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mariner, shut out for ever from human solace; 
permitted to see but forbidden to touch -the 
land; debarred from the sweet music of con- 
soling voices, and mocked by the whirlwind and 
the hurricane, longing for death, yet compelled to 
endure an immortality of despair, and wandering for 
ever amid a “ hell of waters,” sublime in the desolation 
of his hopeless agony. It has been naively urged that 
unless the Dutchman be allowed to visit the land the 
element of female love cannot be introduced, and con- 
sequently the opera becomes impossible. If this be the 
case a different subject should have been chosen. It is 
“so easy not to write an opera in three acts” on the 
subject of the Flying Dutchman. 

The character of Senta has been much praised, and 
there are persons (probably unacquainted with the 
subject on which they. discourse) who gravely maintain 
that Wagner excels in the creation of heroines, and 
that the female characters in his operatic libretti are 
models of womanly excellence. As a plain matter-of- 
fact, most of his recently invented female personages 
are sensual, criminal, and repulsive, and those to be 
found in his earlier works are either treacherous or 
weak-minded. Senta is praised as a woman “true 
unto death,”"—and yet she jilts her betrothed 
Eric, to whom she has been for years willingly 
affianced, and forsakes him for the sake of 
Captain Vanderdecken directly the latter makes his 
appearance. In so doing she is said to be fulfilling her 
destiny,—a convenient, but not a satisfactory excuse for 
the treachery and perjury of which she is guilty. Elsa, in 
Lohengrin, after solemnly swearing to her deliverer 
that she will never seek to know his antecedents, no 
sooner becomes his wife than she breaks her oath, in 
spite of her husband’s warnings and entreaties, and 
destroys his happiness as well as her own. Elizabeth, 
in Tannhduser, has literally nothing to do but to 
express love and sympathy for Tannhauser,—a 
despicable sensualist who, at the tournament of 
Song, deliberately avows his preference of sensual 
passion to virtuous love. Elizabeth shields him 
from the natural and gentleman-like indignation 
of his brother minstrels, and finally dies to 
save his soul in some mysterious way. Considering 
that his indelicate tirade was spoken in her presence, 
her continuous devotion to Tannhauser is neither 
modest nor sensible, and the most charitable excuse to 
be made for Elizabeth is that she is a fool, and does not 
know better. Of Wagner’s later heroines—revelling in 
sensuality, incest, and murder—we must refrain from 
speaking, but we have yet to learn that Wagner has 
proved himself able to conceive and to portray the 
highest types of female purity and goodness. 

Mdlle. Albani was earnest, intelligent, and sympa- 
thetic in her impersonation of Senta, but was apparently 
over-anxious, and her voice trembled painfully on many 
occasions. She was less successful than she had pre- 
viously been in the characters of Elsa and Elizabeth, 
and both in a vocal and dramatic sense her Senta was 
inferior to that of Mdlle. Torriani at the Lyceum 
Theatre last year. M. Maurel, on the other hand, was 
even more successful as the Dutchman than Mr. 
Santley had been. His acting was moxe earnest with- 
out loss of dignity ; and his more youthful appearance 
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added charm to his performance without involving any 
violation of dramatic propriety, inasmuch as the 
Captain being immortal may be supposed to preserve 
the aspect which he bore on that terrible night when 
he was cursed to the end of time for using bad lan- 
guage in reference to the weather. M. Maurel seemed 
to be quite restored to health, and his beautiful 
voice and admirable singing imparted interest to many 
parts of the opera. Signor Bagagiolo struggled 
despairingly through the thankless part of Daland, and 
the other characters were well played. The choruses 
were fairly well sung, and the orchestration was ably 
interpreted, greatly owing to the indefatigable energy 
of the conductor, Signor Vianesi. Further rehearsals 
are evidently necessary, and it is only just to say that 
the performance of the Flying Dutchman on Saturday 
last at Covent Garden was not equal to those given at 
the Lyceum last year by the Carl Rosa Opera company. 
The attendance was not very large, and we venture to 
predict that the Flying Dutchman, with its weak plot, 
tedious dialogue, and rarely melodious music, will ere 
long be consigned to that wallet in which Time “ puts 
alms for oblivion.” 

The revival of Rossini’s Barbiére di Siviglia on 
Friday last deserves mention only because of Madame 
Adelina Patti’s resumption of the character of Rosina, 
in which she remains completely unrivalled. The 
house was crowded in every part, and the great artiste 
was greeted with enthusiasm, not only when she first 
appeared at the balcony, but throughout the opera. 
Her voice was in the finest condition, and she surpassed 
herself in the marvellous execution of vocal towr de 
force, involving every kind of technical difficulty. Her 
acting was as fascinating as ever, and it is only to be 
regretted that so finished and delightful a performance 
is too seldom presented. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera Rossini’s Otello was revived 
on Thursday last, and Signor Tamberlik, after many 
years’ absence, made his rentrée in the title character. 
His voice has lost most of its power, but his finished 
style remains, and in the delivery of recitative and in 
execution of florid music he has few rivals. To the 
general surprise he sung the famous C sharp, in the 
duet with Iago, with the same power and brilliancy as of 
old. Madame Christine Nilsson’s Desdemona was an 
admirable impersonation; full of gentleness, purity, 
and grace, so far as its dramatic side was concerned, and 
thoroughly delightful in a vocal sense. M. Faure sang 
splendidly, but was not the Iago of Shakspere. Signor 
Foli was efficient as Elmiro (Brabantio), Signor Carrion 
displayed unexpected ability as Roderigo, Signor Broco- 
lini was an acceptable Doge, and Mdlle. Roberti sang and 
acted so well as Emilia that we shall be glad to hear 
her again. The opera was well performed throughout, 
but the plot is weak, and almost absurd; and the 
Italian librettist, the Marquis Di Beira, has turned the 
Shakspere tragedy into a vulgar piece of what is called 
here the “transpontine” order. It will, nevertheless, 
be worth hearing whenever such an artiste as Signor 
Tamberlik is ready to impersonate Othello, and when 
Christine Nilsson is at hand as 


The gentle lady married to the Moor. 


On Tuesday last Herr Theodor Wachtel made his 
rentrée as Manrico in Jl Trovatore. As he will im- 
personate Raoul in Les Huguenots this evening, we 
defer until next week any notice of his efforts. 


Upon excellent American authority we know that it 
is never safe to prophesy unless you know; but we 
cannot help thinking ourselves: tolerably safe in pre- 
dicting that Mr. Jefferson’s performances in farce will 
succeed in living down the narrow-minded and irra- 
tional opposition which in some critical quarters 
they have met. That they will succeed with the 
public we may take as certain, and it is equally cer- 





tain that by many who have sttidied them closely their 
consummate art has been fully appreciated. But it is 
also undeniable that here and there influential voices 
have been raised in protest against the presumed 
waste of comedy power in Mr. Jefferson’s studies of 
Golightly and of Hugh de Brass. His disappointment 
has been expressed because the actor has not chosen to 
follow up the picturesque poetry of his Rip with crea- 
tures of an equally delicate and sympathetic order ; and 
it has also been suggested that the unworthy spectacle 
of Mr. Jefferson devoting his dainty art to the illumi- 
nation of a couple of farces would never have been wit- 
nessed if we had possessed a national or subsidised 
theatre, where-he could have been invited to give re- 
presentations less popular but artistically more valu- 
able. 

We find ourselves, however, unable to admit either 
that Mr. Jefferson degrades himself by his study of 
Lend Me Five Shillings and A Regular Fix, or that 
the evil, if it exist, is one which would be remedied 
by the influence of a State-supported theatre. If the 
actor were for the rest of his career to devote himself 
to Messrs. Golightly, De Brass, and their companions, 
we might, indeed, feel that, whatever the pecuniary 
results to him, he was employing his art-capital upon an 
unworthy object; and we might complain that playgoers 
were being deprived of a series of possible treats. But it 
is at once instructive and delightful to see for a brief 
season how, by the touch of the true artiste, the common- 
place farce of light-hearted fun is transformed into genuine 
light comedy. It is good that we should know what 
can be done with pieces of a kind which has gone out 
of fashion with the advent of late dinners, and the desire 
of stalls and boxes to limit their attendance to the 
duration of the play of the evening. The vaudevilles 
of Mr. Maddison Morton are in themselves well worth 
seeing, and we can by no means regret that they should 
be rescued from neglect. There is more dramatic art 
in one good farce well played than in half-a-dozen 
of the modern burlesques which have supplanted it with 
laughter-loving playgoers ; and it would, we hold, be a 
distinct advantage of the art of farce-acting and farce- 
writing were it to revive amongst our better players and 
playwrights. 

As to the possible action of our subsidised theatre— 
that favourite addition to our national castle in Spain 
—it is only necessary to remark that we can scarcely 
imagine this institution to be conducted upon any 
principles which would allow it to engage a “star” 
and set him to play the vdéles in which connoisseurs 
would best like to see him. A stock-company of the 
highest attainable perfection, well-balanced, possessed 
by a thorough esprit de corps, and well but not 
extravagantly paid—this is, we imagine, the dream of 
those whose ideal is the Théatre Frangais. The 
members of this utopian company would be animated 
by self-sacrificing spirit ; would be prepared to under- 
take any dramatic work thought worthy by its com- 
mittee, and would by its constitution be raised above 
the necessity of an all-engrossing appeal to the pocket 
of the public. But it would scarcely be intended for 
enrolment first under one leader and then under an- 
other, now to be cast into the shade by this famous 
comedian and now to form the background for that 
popular actress. Hx hypothesi its own resources would 
be equal to the adequate and symmetrical representa- 
tion of the finest dramatic work of whatever period ; 
and it would surely not need to lend itself to experi- 
ments, however interesting, made by players not num- 
bered in its regular ranks. 

To return to Mr. Jefferson’s manner of producing 
his effects in the farces which he is now playing at 
the Haymarket, and of which we gave some short 
account last. week, we may note one feature of his 
performance which has for the most part escaped com- 
ment. This is the peculiar value to the actor of the 
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curious dry American twang which is able to point 


the humour of so many of his quietest passages. The 
quaint utterance recalls, at any rate to the 
English ear, that of poor Artemus Ward and of 


Mark Twain; and it possesses undoubted force in the 
way of adding flavour to the sly speech and subtle satire 
of naturally-given conversation. The actor’s asides are 
irresistible, and they have the advantage, which indeed 
is possessed by his whole representation, of appearing 
absolutely spontaneous, and suggested only by the 
passing thought of the moment. For the rest—the 
comedian’s ease and grace, his command of facial 
expression as apart from grimacing, his perfect uncon- 
sciousness and his deep-lying humour—he and _ his 
performances are scarcely to be described by words ; 
nor need we now attempt the difficult task. Mr. 
Jefferson’s farce-acting has made its mark, and has 
from every point of view deserved its hearty welcome. 


The programme of the French plays at the Gaiety 
has undergone a most welcome change with the advent 
of Madame Chaumont; and its present constitution is 
worthy of its commencement with the delightfully- 
acted L’Ami Fritz. In place of the common, loud- 
voiced, coarse ditties of Mdlle. Thérésa, who has been 
called a “ vulgarian atrocity,” we have the refined and 
polished comedy of an actress who is an artiste wu bout 
des ongles. Madame Chaumont was, it is true, to be 
pitied last night, since she had to carry on that most 
painful of struggles, the fight of a singer against a bad 
attack of hoarseness. Hence some of the prettiest 
and daintiest passages of the refrain, “Bon jour! 
je suis la petite feuille,” would have been almost 
spoiled, but for the exquisite grace of the gesture with 
which the singer conveyed that her failure was as 
disappointing to her as it could possibly be to her 
audience. The effort, however, was a cruel one to 
witness, and one cannot but hope that it may be 
possible for Madame Chaumont to take the rest needed 
if she is to avoid permanently injuring a voice which 
in any case is none of the strongest. Her new song 
“Les Lecons d’Anglais,” written by M. Boisselot and 
composed by M. Chassaigne, is a comedietta spoken, 
as it were, through music. It tells how the singer deter- 
mines to learn English, and under the care of a handsome 
young professor plods through its alphabet with 
puzzling results. Very charming is the manner in 
which, obediently repeating her lesson, she says the 
words, “* My sweetheart forgets me never ;” and though 
there is, of course, little scope for her in “ Les Legons 
d’Anglais ” as compared with “ La Premiére Feuille,” the 
song as delivered by her forms a pleasant contrast with 
most of the musical efforts which aim at producing 
laughter. 

Tota chez Tata, that witty little monologue, may, for 
the moment, be left without any attempt to decide upon 
the merits of the vigorous discussion as to its “ morality,” 
which was provoked by its representation at the Opera 
Comique last year. Madame Chaumont’s other per- 
formance last night was in a trifle which has not before 
seen the light on the London stage. It is called 
L’Autographe, and is by M. Meilhac, better known 
here in conjunction with his collaborateur M. Halévy. 
The comedietta, which is most ingeniously constructed, 
depends for its point upon the plot of a husband to 
break the illusion of his wife with regard to one of her 
admirers, a dramatic author. “He says these things 
to every one,” observes the husband ; “ why your maid 
could wheedle him out of the autograph for which 
you are longing.” So the maid Julie is_ bribed 
to flatter the author by embracing his hand, and 
so work her way to obtaining a scrap of the coveted 
writing. The air, half of relish and half of demonstra- 
tive pondering, with which Julie, who is, of course, 
Mdme. Chaumont, enters the plot, is simply delicious, 
and the extreme slightness of the motive is completely 





forgotten in the bewitching fascination of the manner 
in which it is illustrated. 

M. Lanjallay, playing more quietly than he has done 
before in London, lends useful support as Chastenay, 
the playwright, but M. Massay looks decidedly too old 
for the youthful cousine Flavio, whose attentions are 
supposed to be so harmless. The little piece is a 
capital illustration of a form of play which we have 
never naturalised in England ; and this L’Autographe, 
against which happily nothing need be said on the score 
of propriety, would deserve to be seen even without the 
special interest given by the wicked drollery of Madame 
Chaumont. With this it becomes an entertainment 
which should be missed by none who are capable of ap- 
preciating a miniature comedy. 


Mr. Reece has often before this proved himself a ready, 
graceful, and, where superficial humour was called for, 
an amusing writer; and Mr. Righton has more than 
once shown that he can make most entertaining use of 
good material. It was therefore only natural that we 
should look on The Lion’s Tail, and the Naughty Boy 
who “wagged” it, as written by Reece and played by 

tighton, a piece de circonstance of bright and 
entertaining quality. Surely there was scope for good- 
humoured “ chaff” in the doubling of characters such 
as Lesurques and Dubosc; surely there was fun 
to be made out of exaggerated villany on the one side 
and exaggerated vice on the other, out of the mechanical 
door-trick of the last act, and out of the feebly-por- 
trayed accomplices of the murderer. W’e might not 
altogether approve of the taste which no sooner has a 
good dramatic performance set before it than it proceeds 
to turn its unaccustomed treat into ridicule; but we 
might certainly hope that whatever the burlesque did 
not testify, it would at least give evidence of its 
author’s appreciation of humour. 

Now, in spite of several hearty laughs produced by 
the wagging—such as it was—of The Lion’s Tail at the 
Globe on Saturday night, the travesty must, we fear, be 
pronounced deficient in real humour. It is too thin, too 
childish, and has too little variety of treatment. The 
mere change of venwe into a school, with boys for high- 
waymen, and the master for the executioner, is not 
enough to give spirit to the parody. The fabric is 
constructed neatly enough, but there is nothing in it 
when it is finished. There is no satire, and very little 
comic motive; and there is scarcely & passage which 
recurs to the memory as worthy of detailed description. 
Master Dubose, “of the B division, a Bad Boy,” robs old 
Jerome, keeper of the apple-stall, and Master Lesurques, 
“of the A division, a Good Boy,” is accused of the 
theft. The domestic virtues of Lesurques are 
hinted at in the Good Boy’s love for Miss Jolinette, 
and the Bad Boy’s vicious tastes are suggested in his 
reckless debauch upon ginger-beer. In Mr. Righton’s 
hands the offensive virtuousness of Master Lesurques 
is funnily illustrated, and no one can help being amused 
at his appearance when dressed as a child in 
petticoats. Very good, too, in its way is Mr. 
Righton’s shadow dance, with its caricature of the 
airs and graces of the ladies who dance upon 
the stage. His posing and his absurd manipu- 
lation of his skirts would alone honestly earn 
for him the encore which he obtained.- But 
all this is unfortunately not enough to make the 
burlesque go as it should ; and its manifest lack of pur- 
pose is not to be atoned for either by its harmlessness 
or by details of clever execution on the part of its 
principal exponent. It is of course good that this 
“moral lesson for youth,” as the piece is de- 
scribed on the programme, should be com- 
pletely devoid of offence, and it is pleasant to be 
able conscientiously to record that nothing in the 
burlesque need be expunged on the score of bad taste 
or ill-nature. This could not be said concerning every 
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similar production of late; and we should in conse- 
quence be glad to be in a position to say a good 
deal more in favour of Mr. Righton’s latest venture. 
But, in truth, The Lion’s Tail is at best terribly 
weak, and it will need all the efforts of its interpreters 
if it is to get the grip of perverted character which 
such efforts must possess if they are to take any hold 
upon the fancy of the public. 

As has been implied, Mr. Righton does, as he always 
does, his best. He works with unflagging spirit, and he 
brings down the house with his dancing and his passing 
parody of Mr. Irving’s recitation of Hood’s “ Eugene 
Aram.” Buthe is rather feebly supported, except by Mr., 
George Barrett, who unfortunately has scarcely anything 
to do as Master Fouinard, the stupid boy. Miss Marie 
Stevens is an inferior, a very inferior, Miss Farren, 
and, like the rest of the company, is very weak in 
singing. Miss E. Ritta possesses a certain girlish 
charm, but seems scarcely at home in burlesque; and 
of the rest the less said the better. There seems no 
reason to think that if Mr. Reece had put more stuff 
into his work, Mr. Righton’s second managerial effort 
need have missed its mark; but as it is we fear The 
Lion’s Tail has been “ wagged ” in vain. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


———e 


AST week Mr. Toole was at the Theatre Royal, 
Sheffield. “As usual here and elsewhere,” says 
the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, “Mr. Toole met with a 
most hearty reception when he came on the stage to 
portray the sundry eccentricities of Mr. Sam Tottles 
(late of Tottles’ Refreshment-rooms: Tottles’ Eating- 
house, Bucklersbury, and Tottles’ @ la mode Beef- 
shop, Borough-road). In this piece there is most 
abundant scope for the display of Mr. Toole’s 
best vein of humour, and it may be said that no 
opportunity of the kind was lost sight of, the 
audience being kept in continuous roars of 
laughter, particularly during the scene in which 
the unfortunate Tottles enacts the waiter’s part. In 
the Spelling Bee, Mr. Toole, as the now world-famous 
Professor Muddle, was what is commonly, even if not 
very euphoniously, termed ‘immense.’ Those who 
have witnessed this most laughable performance will 
need little reminder of the way in which ‘ melody’ 
was not kept down during the whole of the time the 
piece was on, nor will they fail to remember the long 
series of jocularities with which the renowned and 
redoubtable professor convulsed them. Those who have 
not seen this impersonation cannot well be made to 
understand how much they will lose if they do not 
embrace the opportunity which is now open to them. 
Mr. Toole is so much above mere praise in anything 
he undertakes that it is wholly unnecessary to prolong 
our notice further than to say that the whole entertain- 
ment was most amusing, that the house was hilarious 
from beginning to end, and that the remainder of the 
company most ably and successfully aided the efforts of 
the popular comedian who is at its head.” 

Mr. Byron was at the Birmingham Theatre Royal, 
where Vot Such a Fool as He Looks and The Prompter’s 
Bouwererepresented. “Mr. Byron,” saysthe Daily Post, 
“will be remembered as having first won his histrionic 
laurels in our town some ten or a dozen years ago, and 
since then he has achieved not only a London but an 
English fame. In the character of Sir Simon Simple, 
in his own so-called ‘ eccentric comedy,’ Not Such a 
Fool a3 He Looks, the actor’s triumph almost over- 
shadows that of the dramatist. The drama, which, it 
will be remembered, was originally produced in Birming- 
ham, was written for Mr. Sothern, whose attributes and 
characteristics were especially studied in the Dun- 





drearyish part of Sir Simon; but Mr. Sothern, 
strange to say, was comparatively ineffective in 
it, and after two or three unsatisfactory essays he 
temporarily threw up the character, though he has 
since, we believe, resumed it with better success in 
America. Where Mr. Sothern, the actor, failed, how- 
ever, Mr. Byron, the dramatist, has succeeded in a 
really remarkable degree ; his assumption of the slow, 
but shrewd -witted, cool-mannered, warm - hearted 
eccentric gentleman having achieved such great popu- 
larity that it has been repeated, we believe, nearly nine 
hundred nights. Mr. Byron on Monday night played 
throughout with rare ease, subtlety, humour, and in- 
cisiveness, enlisting the sympathies of the audience 
from his first entrance, and carrying them thoroughly 
with him to the end, through all the varying phases and 
strange experiences of his part. His imperturhable 
sang froid, his droll naiveté, his scarcely-conscious 
irony, his amiability, his happy verbal pleasantries, his 
modesty, his instinctive perception, and hatred of 
humbug in all its forms, alternately interested, amused, 
touched, and delighted the audience, who roared again 
with glee over the humiliating experiences of the 
ci-devant baronet as the shrewish washerwoman’s son in 
the second act, and the still droller narratives of the 
tract-distributing missionary of the pious and fashion- 
able Mrs. Merton in Act the third.” Sardanapalus, 
most effectively “ mounted,” was the attraction at the 
other theatre. Mr. Arthur Darley represented the 
principal character. 

Mr. Buckstone’s farewell country tour was com- 
menced at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle. The first 
piece de résistance was The Rivals, and to show how 
it was played we have only to state that Mr. Buck- 
stone was the Bob Acres, Mrs. Chippendale, the Mrs. 
Malaprop, and Mr. Chippendale the Sir Anthony. 
The audience was not large, but the veteran comedian 
had a cordial weleome. Pygmalion and Galatea was 
subsequently put in the bills. Mr. Joseph Eldred’s 
Comedy company commenced a week’s engagement 
at the Shields Theatre. The comedy produced was 
Little Em’ly. As Micawber, Mr. Eldred acquitted 
himself admirably, and he was well supported by the 
remainder of the company. 

Many other well-known faces catch the eye as we 
glance round the country. Mrs. Stirling was at 
Belfast, Miss Jennie Lee at Brighton, the company 
headed by Miss Rose Leclereq, and Mr. John Nelson at 
Bristol, Herr Bandmann at Bury St. Edmunds, Mr. 
Edward Price at Cardiff, Mr. Radcliff’s Great Divorce 
Case company at Dublin, Mr. Walter Bentley at Dum- 
fries, Mr. Howard’s Edinburgh company at Dundee, 
Miss Eloise Juno at Edinburgh, Mr. Collette at Glas- 
gow, Miss Kate Santley at Hull, Mr. Charles Mathews 
at Ipswich, Miss Heath at Leicester, Mr. Forrester at 
Leeds, Mr. Duck’s Our Boys company at Liverpool, 
and Mdlle. Beatrice at Manchester. 

Two new pieces have been produced in the country 
—the Mask of Love, by Mr. Charles Osborne, at 
Exeter, and Uncle Johnson, by Mr. Frederick 
Willmer, at Liverpool. In the first—a drama of 
serious interest—a certain Lady Manley falls from 
her high estate through having concealed from her 
husband the fact that before her marriage she had 
been an opera singer. Eventually, of course, she is 
restored to her place, but not before some impressive 
farewells to her children have been made. These farewell 
scenes give room for the display of good pathetic acting, 
and Miss Carlotta Leclereq, by whom the character is sus- 
tained, turns her opportunities toexcellentaccount. Uncle 
Johnson is one of those agreeable comediettas which 
threaten to usurp the place of the old-fashioned farce 
as levers du rideau at London theatres. It is fairly 


constructed and written, and in the personage called 
Uncle Johnson we found a not unsuccessful attempt te 
create a character, 
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IN PARIS. 


—_woo—_ 


HE weather here is so warm that the theatres 
which remain open are all but deserted, and the 
Troisiéme Théatre Frangais, although it seriously in- 
tended to have a summer “ campaign,” has abruptly 
closed its doors. If the races had not brought many 
English and provincial visitors to Paris the managers 
must have given up the contest in despair. The 
theatres of Paris are by no means so well ventilated as 
those of London, and are not to be sat in for even half- 
an-hour with any sense of comfort if the temperature 
out of doors is not cool and moderate. At such a time 
the manager is naturally reluctant to try experiments, 
but last week M. Carvalho ventured to revive at the 
Opéra Comique two attractive pieces—Les Dragons de 
Villars, often seen in times gone by at the Salle 
Favart, and Mam’zell Pénélope, first produced under 
his management at the old Théatre Lyrique. Les 
Dragons de Villars must be ranked with productions 
which have met with great success without altogether 
deserving it. First brought out at the Théatre Lyrique 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, it “ran” for at 
least a hundred nights, and since then has from 
time to time been received in the country with 
something like enthusiasm. That it is admirably 
adapted to suit the popular taste, and that it 
has the advantage of an interesting and well- 
told story is indisputable; but in point neither of 
literary grace nor musical skill does it rise above 
mediocrity. To be more particular as regards the 
music, the melodies are not exempt from the charge of 
coarseness, and the instrumentation is by no means of 
the light and sprightly character which the subject 
demands. Thanks, however, to the excellent acting 
and singing of M. Carvalho’s company, it seems likely 


to gain a further extension of its lease of popularity. — 


The eminently “ grateful” part of Rose Friquet, asso- 
ciated by turns with the names of Madame Borghese 
and Mdlle. Girard is entrusted, as in a previous revival 
of the piece, to Madame Galli Marié, an actress and 
singer of almost peculiar ability. Full of vivacity and 
polished humour, restrained by a due observance 
and perfect comprehension of what is_ striking 
in incident and character, she delineates to 
perfection the apparently incorrigible “romp,” 
who rides horses like a man, and does other things 
which society would condemn as unfeminine, but who is 
at last awakened to a sense of womanhood by the 
passion of the prepossessing and silvery-voiced Sylvain. 
This lover is impersonated with much grace by 
M. Nicot, while M. Barré is quite at home in the part 
of the cheery and humorous Sergeant Belamy. 
Mamzelle Pénélope, in which a diverting story is 
illustrated with tuneful music, serves to introduce us to 
Mdlle. Chevalier, a lady who in all probability will 
achieve commendable success in this species of enter- 
tainment if it should continue long enough in vogue. 
M. Barnonet and M. Davoust, it may be added, 
are in the cast. To turn at this moment from 
the Opéra Comique to the Ambigu is not a 
pleasant task. The latter theatre isin the hands of a 
poor company, who have formed a sort of common- 
wealth, and who exhibit themselves in MM. Blondeau 
and Montreal’s Environs de Paris. Inoffensive in 
design, this piece is not free from prurient details, 
especially when a party of young persons of both sexes 
fall to describing in song their first impressions of 
Paris. The piece at the Chatelet is Les Enfants de la 
République, represented by Mdlle. Schmidt and MM. 
Montal and Bouyer. 





THE new Prefet of the Vosges, M. de Saint Quentin, 
has commenced his duties by interdicting the representa- 
tion of Marceau at the Epinal Theatre. 





IN BERLIN. 


on oo. 


IGNOR SALVINI selected for the last of his series 
of representations at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt 
Theatre Shakspere’s Macbeth, the production of which 
carried the!thoughts of Berlin playgoers back to March, 
1862, when Signora Ristori and her company played 
the tragedy at the Royal Opera House. The Italian 
version used by Salvini is greatly superior to that acted 
by the Ristori company ; it adheres pretty closely to 
the original text, the only really objectionable excision 
being that of the Porter’s monologue which follows 
Duncan’s murder, and presents such a magnificent 
dramatic contrast with the terrible scene it succeeds. 
The performance attracted a large audience, and was 
received with enthusiastic applause. ‘ Signor Sal- 
vini’s Macbeth,” writes the dramatic critic of 
the National Zeitung, “is, after his Ingomar” (in J1 
Jiglhio delle Selve, an Italian version of Halm’s Sohn 
der Wildniss), “the actor’s finest impersonation ; it 
surpasses his Hamlet in freshness, and his Othello in 
variety of colouring. The special qualities of his 
histrionic talent find full scope for display ; he depicts 
the struggle between good and evil in the hero in the 
most ample and convincing manner. He is the joyful, 
radiant hero, in whose heart’s blood wild ambition is 
the one false drop, just as jealousy is in Othello’s 
breast. He is incomparably successful in all the traits 
which mark the ideal Macbeth. He utters in a tone 
never to be forgotten such words as a ‘ Macbeth does 
murder sleep.’ ‘ But wherefore could I not pronounce, 
Amen? I had most need of blessing, and Amen stuck 
in my throat;’ and the lines— 
Still it cried, Sleep no more! to all the house: 


Glamis hath murdered sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more, 


are spoken by him in an indescribable tone; this cry 
of a guilty conscience can never be forgotten by those 
who have once heard it. He keeps looking at his 
bloody hands with glances as if his eyes would spring 
out of his head, and with an inimitable gesture he 
refuses to return for a moment to the scene of his 
crime. All this is admirable and unique. Equally 
effective are his outbreak of terror when, goblet in hand, 
he sees the ghost of Banquo rise before him ; his 
utterance of the words with which he seeks to reassure 
himself and his wife: ‘My strange and self-abuse is 
the initiative fear, that wants hard use ;’ and finally his 
grief at the news of the lady’s death. Hardly less success- 
ful are his heroic utterances in the last act, his call to 
arms, his threatening of the messengers who announce 
the advance of the English and the approach of Birnam 
wood. On the other hand, the gloomy and tyrannical, 
or what may be called the demoniacal side of Macbeth’s 
character is too much thrown into the shade in Salvini’s 
impersonation. This side of the character of his hero 
cannot, of course, have escaped the notice of so great 
and thoughtful an artist as Salvini; and an actor of 
such extraordinary histrionic endowments cannot be 
wanting in the capacity to express this demoniacal 
trait; but, however that may be, his performance seems 
to us deficient in this respect. Salvini, as Macbeth, 
who sends forth the murderers against Banquo, and 
who will wade through blood, does not appear to us 
like the terrible tyrant he ought to be; instead of the 
usurper, we always see‘in him the born king. The 
best points of his performance are in the first and 
second acts—in the struggle in the hero's soul, before 
he resolves upon the crime, and in the outery of con- 
science after he has done the deed. We think that these 
points also produced the strongest effect upon the audi- 
ence. In this Salvini is far superior to our German 
representatives of Macbeth, but Dawison was far 
stronger in his representation of the tyrannical and 
demoniacal side of the character.” Signora Checchi- 
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Bozzo, as Lady Macbeth, was very effective in the first 
act, and still more so in the sleep-walking scene, but 
was less successful in the terrible scenes of the second 
act. Signor Diligenti’s passionate Macduff helped to 
make up an ensemble better than that generally 
attained by this Italian company. Salvini departs 
from Berlin much regretted by the higher class of 
playgoers, who will give him a warm reception should 
he repeat his visit at a more seasonable period of the 
ear. 

. The general reduction of prices of admission at the 
theatres shows how hard is the struggle against the 
adverse influences of the warm summer weather which 
has suddenly succeeded the unusually cold spring. 
The Wallner Theater has not attracted good houses by 
its new spectacle cowpé, consisting of three farces of 
more or less merit. The first, entitled Der Tunnel, is 
a German version of M. Gondinet’s very successful 
Palais Royal farce,Le Tunnel, which had been already 
introduced to Berlin in the shape of another adaptation, 
entitled Wenn man im Dunkeln kiisst (A Kiss in the 
Dark), which must not be confounded with the well- 
known English farce of the same name. It is not 
necessary to record the comical troubles in which the 
respectable notary, Champagnolles, involves himself by 
taking liberties with a fair fellow-traveller while the 
train is passing through a tunnel, for the plot of the 
farce was sufficiently stated in our columns on its pro- 
duction at the Vienna Stadttheater a few wecks ago. 
Suffice it to say that the piece was admirably played by 
Herren Kunz, Blencke, Schonfeld, and Denzau, and by 
Fraulein Bredow and Friulein Link, an actress from 
the Hamburg Thalia Theater, who is a welcome acces- 
sion to the strength of the Wallner Theater, where she 
will to some extent compensate for the loss of Fraulein 
Bredow, whose approaching departure for the Dresden 
Hof Theater is universally deplored. The second piece 
in the programme was a farce by Herr G. von Moser, 
entitled Hector. The plot turns upon a little dog 
to which a lady has taken a fancy at a dog- 
show. She asks her husband for a considerable sum 
of money in order to buy the dog, but without saying 
what she wants to do with the money. The husband 
gives her the money unwillingly, as he intended to 
apply it in purchasing the dog for her secretly. Hus- 
band and wife each send an agent to buy the dog, and 
they bid against each other and drive up the price to 
a very high figure. After this the story falls into the 
usual farcical complications, the little dog and an 
enthusiastic youth, who is also called Hector, being 
constantly jumbled together in the dialogue and 
mistaken for one another. The piece was played with 
much comic verve by Herren Blencke and Kunz, and 
Frau Carlsen and Friulein Link, and excited a great 
deal of laughter. The programme concluded with 
Ein Ladenhiiter, a rather silly farce, by MM. Labiche 
and Nus. 

The Residenz Theater has already made some im- 
portant engagements for the autumn season. About the 
middle of September, the well-known soubrette actress, 
Fraulein Gallmeyer, is to appear there in serious parts. 
She will be followed by Frau Niemann-Raabe, who, in 
turns, is to be succeeded by Frau Wilbrandt-Baudius. 
The last-named lady is to play in several pieces by her 
husband, beginning with his Natalie. Herr Paul 
Lindau also is writing a play for this house. 





IN VIENNA. 


—+o4——_ 


A T the Burgtheater, Friulein Heese from the 
Hamburg Thaliatheater is giving a series of 
representations with a view, we believe, to a permanent 





engagement. Her first part was Gretchen in Dingel- 
stedt’s acting edition of Goethe’s Faust, which comprises 
several scenes that have usually been omitted in stage 
representations of the great drama. If personal beauty 
were sufficient to enable an actress to succeed in a 
tragic character, Friulein Heese’s success would have 
been a brilliant one. But unfortunately the young 
actress is deficient in the higher qualifications for 
such an undertaking. Herr Sonnenthal played 
Faust on this occasion for the first time, 
and he played it skilfully and successfully. Herr 
Mitterwurzer also essayed Mephistopheles for the 
first time, but with .anything but success. The 
second part, played by Fraulein Heese, was Caroline de 
Saint-Geneix in George Sand’s Marquis de Villemer, 
which has just had such a brilliant revival in Paris at 
the Comédie Frangaise. This part was more within the 
means of the young actress than Goethe’s profound 
creation. Her third part, Juliet, in Shakspere’s Romeo 
and Juliet, conclusively proved that Fraulein Heese is 
not suited for tragedy; she is altogether deficient in 
passion and tragic power. In the lighter scenes she 
was fairly successful, as such a beautiful Juliet could 
hardly fail to be, but she was unequal to the more 
forcible scenes, as, for instance, the potion scene. The 
general cast was far from good. Herr Krastel was an 
unpoetical Romeo, and Frau Kupper’s Nurse seemed a 
wretched caricature to those who were accustomed to 
Frau Haizinger’s admirable representation of the 
character. Herr Baumeister’s brilliant Mercutio threw 
all the other characters into the shade. 

At the Court Opera, Friiulein Anna Riegl who, after | 
a most promising course of instruction at the Vienna 
Conservatorium, spent two years in study abroad, made 
her first appearance the other evening in Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor. She sang the florid portions 
of the music with purity and with good effect, although 
the nervousness inseparable from a first appearance de- 
prived her of full possession of her resources. She has 
not much dramatic power, and her pleasing voice seems 
hardly strong enough to fill so large a theatre. The 
audience, however, gave the débutante avery encourag- 
ing reception. Schubert’s opera Der hiusliche Krieg 
has been repeated with great success, Its delicious 
melodies are soothing to ears sated with the music of 
the future. 

At the Stadttheater there has been produced a farcical 
comedy in three acts entitled Hin Fusstritt (A Kick), 
founded upon an old piece by M. Labiche. The plot 
turns upon the rival claims of a bookworm and a bold 
hussar officer to the hand of a young lady, to whose 
guardian the latter administers a kicking in ignorance 
of the relation in which he stands to the young lady. 
The difficulty thus raised the officer in some inexplic- 
able way succeeds in surmounting, and in the end he 
marries the object of his pursuit. The part of the 
guardian was well played by Herr Tewele, an actor who 
has the gift of exciting laughter before he opens his 
mouth. The other parts were not badly played, but 
there was a want of dash in the whole performance. 
A one-act farce by M. Paul Ferrier, entitled Die 
Schachpartie (The Game of Chess), which fol- 
lowed Hin Fusstritt, is an indescribable imbroglio, 
full of comic situations, and very smartly written. 
The other evening the same house gave a very 
successful performance of Anzengruber’s Pfarrer von 
Kirehfeld. Herr Gréve acted the title-role with much 
dignity; Herr Tyrolt, as Wurzelsepp, was much ap- 
plauded, and his performance was unquestionably clever, 
though his pathos was too lachrymose ; Fraulein Schratt 
was a pleasing Anna, though deficient in sensibility ; 
Frau Schénfeld gave an agreeable impersonation of the 
old Brigitta, but those who are learned in the matter 
say that her Austrian dialect was open to the serious 
defect of not being Austrian. The author shared with 


the actors the enthusiastic applause of the house. 
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At the Carl Theater the last nights of the very suc- 


cessful spectacular play, Der Courier des Czar, are 
announced. 








IN AMERICA. 


+e 


ne mail which arrived yesterday from New York 

brings advices and papers to the 7th instant. 
What has been known in Boston and many other 
American cities during the past year or so as the 
“Evangeline Combination” appeared on the night 
of the 4th at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in their 
well-tried ora gg Evangeline. As it has not 
been produced in New York before—nor, indeed, 
anywhere else in its Silges perfection, many important 
additions and improvements having been made to it— 
it was honoured with a “ first-night audience,” and 
received the guinea stamp of metropolitan approval. 
The text, written by Mr. J. Cheever Goodwin, is 
in the old-fashioned extravaganza form, with infinite 
varieties of the everlasting pun, outrageous rhymes, 
instances of modern slang, and a few well-directed 
political hits. The plot is a hodge-podge of 
improbable situations, strung together on a 
slender thread of impossible events, all the 
more amusing because of their impossibility. 
Without descending (ascending would be as good a 
word) to the level of burlesque, the extravaganza is 
sufficiently farcical to defy analysis. Story there is 
none, though there is a great pretence of one. It is 
sheer nonsense of the most enjoyable kind. Even the 
puns require no mental effort to grasp them, except an 
excruciating one on the name Catherine, one of the 
characters. The music, written by Mr. Edward E. Rice, 
or rather dictated by him, for, strange to say, he is said to 
be unacquainted with the science of music—a sort of 
Blind Tom among composers—is all of an evidently popu- 
lar character, the familiar song-and-dance, song-and- 
chorus, duet-and-breakdown of the music-hall. As the 
melodies supplied by Mr. Rice have been tolerably 
well arranged by Mr. John J. Braham, there is no lack of 
warmth in the orchestration, as there is no lack of 
sprightliness in the airs. But of course the piece is 
musically absurd, as in every other sense. Its absurdity 
is its charm. The poetry of it and the dramatic 
interest of it are overwhelmed in the fim of it. The 
hero Gabriel (Miss Eliza Weathersby) is desperately in 
love with Evangeline (Miss Lizzie Harold), an im- 
petuous damsel, whose troubles and joys are generally 
as incomprehensible as the plot. Mr. N. C. Goodwin 
enacts the part of an altohether impossible lawyer 
named Le Blane, and is a very important character. 
Mr. Harry Hunter won immense applause by his 
delineation of the Lone Fisherman, whose vwison d’étre 
in the piece is a mystery, and who never utters a 
word, Other important parts are those of Captain 
Dietrich, a Dutch soldier, excellently filled by Mr. 
George S. Knight; an African policeman, played by 
Mr. Golden ; Hans Wagner, by Mr. Rosene ; and King 
Borrioboola Gha by Mr. E. 8. Tarr. Among the extra- 
ordinary points of the extravaganza are a curious heifer- 
dance, a scene in Africa, whence the principal charac- 
ters escape in a balloon and land in Arizona, and the 
capture of an immense whale. 

Booth’s Theatre closed on the 2nd inst. On the 
same night the summer season at the Broadway began 
with a romantic local drama by Mr. John A. Stevens, 
called Unknown. The principal characters were played 
by Mr. Stevens, Miss Nina Varian, Mr. J. J. Wallace, 
Mr. C. Foster. Mr. W. M. Ward, and Mr. Lewis Baker. 
It was well received by a not very large audience. The 
regular season at Wallack’s terminated on the 6th. 
Waves, with which the summer season will open, is a 
four-act comedy-drama by Major Charles E, Mayers. 





It is an original work, of strong local colour. Miss 
Lettie Allen will play the principal part. 

The Wonder Theatre is closed, and on the 6th Mr. 
Heller left New York for San Francisco. Having per- 
formed for six weeks in Platt’s Hall, beginning June 18, 
he will then go to Europe, returning to Boston for a 
brief season on the Ist of October, and going back to 
New York on the 5th of October, when the rebuilt Old 
Fifth Avenue Theatre will be ready for him. 

Mr. Coghlan started for San Francisco on the night 
of the 6th under Mr. Fiske’s management, to open at 
Baldwin’s in Money. 





EN PASSANT. 


—_*oe— 


HE following little scene occurred at a rehearsal at one 
of the large provincial theatres during the engage- 
ment of a tragedian who has acquired an unenviable 
notoriety from his arrogance towards underlings :— 
Macsetu. Act IV., Se. 1 

Tragedian (repeating lines): “I will be sat-isfied ; 
deny me this, and an eter-nal curse fall on you!” Let me 
know why sinks that caul-dron? (Tragedian steps up to 
trap on which the cauldron is placed, and raps stage 
violently with umbrella.) Be-low there. 

Machinist (below stage) : What’s up? 

Tragedian: What is the meaning of this cauldron not 
des-cending at the proper time ? 

Machinist : Acos it sticks, 

Tragedian : But it has no right to stick, sir! 

Machinist: All right at night, sir! 

Tragedian : That’s the us-ual cry, and it’s all wrong 
when night comes. Are you sure you know the proper 
cue, sir! when to take the caul-dron down— 

Machinist : Well I or’t to, considerin’ I worked the 
calldron trap for Sam Phelps at the “ Wells” ;—and he 
could play Macbeth—he could. 

Tragedian (furiously) : Look here, sir—we are not here 
to hear a diss-er-tation upon the merits of Mr. Phelps. I 
ask you once more, let me hear if you know the proper cue 
to take the caul-dron down. Yes, sir, let me hear you 
repeat it. 

Machinist (screaming up the trap): “ May my ’ternal 
cusses light upon you!” Nothing pussonal, Mr. Mulli- 
gan! 

Tue performance arranged for the benefit of Mr. Charles 
Lamb Kenney will be given at the Gaiety Theatre to- 
morrow afternoon. The son of Mr. James Kenney, the 
author of Raising the Wind, Sweethearts and Wives, and 
The Illustrious Stranger, he was many years ago a dramatic 
critic for The Times under the late Mr. Oxenford, 
and had a share in writing the polished and 
diverting extravaganzas produced at the Lyceum during 
the management of Mrs. Keeley. Subsequently he became 
the dramatic critic of the Standard, and in this position, 
as in many fugitive writings, displayed excellent taste 
and no ordinary knowledge of foreign languages and 
literature in general. In private life he has often set the 
table in a roar by impromptu verses which for neatness 
and satirical point may challenge comparison with those 
of Theodore Hook. The intelligence that the illness from 
which he has been suffering for the last two years is 
incurable, and that he will not again be able to do any 
work, has necessarily excited deep regret, and we may 
confidently expect that the performance to be given to- 
morrow afternoon will be well attended. The play is the 
School for Scandal, Miss Ellen Terry being the Lady 
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Teazle, Mr. Charles Kelly the Sir Peter, Mrs. Arthur 
Stirling the Mrs. Candour, Mr. Henry Neville the Charles 
Surface, and Mrs. Alfred Mellon the Lady Sneerwell. In 
the drinking scene Mr. Santley will sing the toast song. 
Then Mr. Irving will recite the “ Dream of Eugene Aram,” 
and Mr. Sims Reeves will appear as Tom Tug. 


Mo te. Saran Bernuwarpt has so far recovered that 
in a short time she will appear as Phédre, a character asso- 
ciated with the numes of the greatest of French actresses, 
from Champmeslé, for whom it was originally written, 
down to the terrible Rachel. Afterwards the young 
actress will play Medée in Legouvé’s tragedy. The author 
of La Fille de Roland, M. Bornier, is at work for her 
upon a tragedy entitled Attila, a subject treated by Cor- 
neille in one of his last and poorest works. Both among 
the conoscenti of the theatrical world and behind the 
scenes of the Comédie Francaise Mdlle. Bernhardt’s suc- 
cess in these new enterprizes is regarded as morally 
certain. 

THE dispute between Mr. Albery and Mr. Wyndham with 
regard to the remuneration of the former for his adaptation 
of Les Dominos Roses has been amicably adjusted. Mr. 
Albery, it may be remembered, claimed £3 per night, his 
terms for an original play. Mr. Wyndham at first thought 
that £100 would be a fair payment, but subsequently 
offered £300 or £1. 10s. per night for the run of the 
piece in London and the country. Last week the 
point was referred to arbitration, Mr. Farnie acting 
for Mr. Albery, Mr. Enoch for Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. 
Hollingshead as referee. The result is that Mr. Albery 
will receive £2 per night for London and £1 for the 
country. Those who are acquainted with Les Dominos 
Roses will at once perceive that Mr. Albery had right 
on his side. He materially improved the French piece, 
and many of the brightest lines in the Pink Dominos 
are his own. But the question suggested by the case 
of “Chatterton v. Jefferson” may again be put,—why 
are formal agreements not drawn up between managers 
on one side and authors or actors on the other ? 


“More fortunate than Paris,” writes a Vienna corre- 
spondent of Galignani, “our capital has this year seen all 
the stars of song appear on the horizon of its opera. After 
Madame Nilsson came Patti, then Lucca, with whom 
Prince de Bismarck formerly did not disdain to walk arm 
in arm. Mdlle. Lucca is adored by the Viennese, and they 
would admire her more if she liked beer, but it appears 
that she detests that liquor so thoroughly that the very 
sight of it affects her nerves, It is stated that Madame 
Nilsson has the same repugnance for coffee, and a cup of 
Mocha will put her to flight. As regards Patti, a plate of 
strawberries will give her a nervous attack. When she 
was invited during the winter by the Princess de Metter- 
nich, who had ordered some strawberries from Nice 
expressly for her, Patti resolved to make a heroic effort, 
but she had scarcely put the fruit to her mouth than she 
was taken ill und almost lost consciousness.” 


Tue American papers publish many particulars respect- 
ing the widow of Mr. Walter Montgomery, known on the 
stage as Miss Winnetta Montague, who died at Brooklyn 
three weeks ago, at the early age of twenty-seven. Her 
biography adds a gloomy page to the history of the 
Theatre. She was a native of Nova Scotia, and had for a 
sister the actress calling herself Lahlileh Burpee 
Bigelow. In 1871 she met Walter Montgomery, 
and they were married in London on the 30th 
August in that year. Two days afterwards he 
destroyed himself, the cause being still enveloped in 
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mystery. Returning to America, Winnetta Montague, 
who had appeared as Pauline and in other parts at the 
Gaiety when that theatre was under her husband’s manage- 
ment, became an actress by profession, but met with only 
little success. Three years ago her name was connected 
with the Hamilton defalcations—as it now appears, with- 
out any reason. Her want of success and the unjust accusa- 
tions referred to pressed so heavily upon her mind that her 
health completely gave way, and it was from an hospital 
in New York that she was taken to the place where she 
died. 


Doss Mr. Bridge, the magistrate at Hammersmith police- 
court, wish us to understand that he regards the stage with 
the eyes of Dean Close? A few days ago a young and 
* genteel-looking” girl was brought before him on a petty 
charge of theft. In reply to his questions she said she 
was a ballet-girl, and had been engaged as such at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. She was now living with her mother. 
The magistrate betrayed extreme distress on hearing of the 
girl’s vocation. How the mother could be “ foolish 
enough” to bring up her daughter as a ballet-girl he 
could not for the life of him make out. The 
proper place for the prisoner was a Home where 
she might learn to be a_ servant. The mother, 
evidently taken aback by the stern rebuke addressed 
to her by the magistrate, remarked that her daughter 
was “old enough to take care of herself.” Mr. Bridge 
said the girl was “old enough to be ruined,” and, having 
given this proof of attentive observation, required her to © 


pay a fine of 7s. 6d., and the value of the articles she was 
charged with stealing. 


Mr. Cares Reave has reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Henry Neville, and is not unwilling to confess it. He 
recently sent him at the Olympic Theatre a handsome 
silver tankard bearing this inscription :—‘ Presented by 
Charles Reade to Henry Neville, for his admirable per- 
formance of Robert Penfold in the Scuttled Ship.” The 
present was delivered during a rehearsal of Lady Audley’s 
Secret, the next piece to be played in Wych-street. That 
the tankard was incontinently filled with wine and the 
manager’s health drunk need hardly be added. 


Mr. Barry Suttivan has entirely recovered from the 
effects of the accident he met with at Drury Lane Theatre 
six months ago. Thanks to the skill of Dr. Critchett, of 
Harley-street, he no longer suffers from any irritation 
in the eye then injured, and his sight is altogether unim- 
paired. 

A portion of the library of the late Mr. Oxenford is to 
be sold by auction in the course of the season. His oft- 
spoken-of copy of Genest’s History of the Stage, which he 
purchased some time before he became a dramatist and 
dramatic critic, and which is interleaved with valuable MS. 
notes, has, in compliance with his special request, been 
given to Mr. Frederick Hawkins, 


THERE will be a most attractive performance at the 
Theatre Italien on Thursday next. The Don Juan of Pouch- 
kine will be played by M. Dupont Vernon, Mdlle. Marie 
Dumas, and others. Then comes Perfide comme londe, 
with Mdlles. Rejane, Derson, and Piorskitt. The principal 
feature in the programme is reserved for the last. The 
other night, at a soirée at M. Arséne Houssaye’s, Mdlle. 
Bernhardt, whose health continues to improve, played in 
Le Passant with exquisite grace and freshness, and the 
performance is to be repeated on the occasion in question. 


In the slough of despond, lamenting the unsatisfactory 
state of the modern stage, is now to be found Mr. John 
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Hunt Bogg, the hon. secretary, pro tem., to the newly 
started “Dramatic Reform Association.” Mr. Bogg, and 
bis Manchester companions in thought, while entertaining 
a laudable contempt for opera-bouffe, burlesque, and all 
adaptations from the French, evince the warmest admira- 
tion for the works of William Shakspere, and are founding 
this society with the avowed object of fostering only those 
new plays which equal in merit those of the immortal 
bard. May that Society live long and prosper ! 

M. Fusier has received a gratifying proof of the skill 
with which he imitates the cries of animals. He was at 
practice in his rooms when his landlord, who hates even 
the sight of a quadruped, and who expressly stipulates on 
letting an étage that no animal shall be brought there, 
happened to pass upstairs. Believing that M. Fusier’s 
rooms had been turned into a veritable menagerie, he 
banged furiously at the door, and as soon as it was opened, 
poured out the vials of his wrath on the head of the 
astonished porter. Before long he heard what seemed to 
be the lowing of a calf. “Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed in 
horror; ‘a calf in my rooms! I will give the fellow 
notice; I will make him pay for the damage ; I ——” 
Here came what he took for the bellowing of a bull. Ina 
state of acute mental distress he rushed downstairs, and it 
is difficult to say what might have happened if the 
conciérge had not apprised him of the vocation of the 
seemingly rebellious lodger. 


THE second issue of the New Shakspere Society books for 
the year has been made. They include parallel texts of the 
quarto and folio of Henry V., edited by Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson, with an Introduction by Mr. P. A. Daniel; 
Part II. of the Society’s Z'ransactions for 1875-6, containing, 
besides Miss Lee’s paper on 2 and 3 Henry VJ. and their 
originals, &c., the late Prof. Wilson’s time-analyses of 
Macbeth and Othello, the late Mr. Halpin’s time-analysis of 
the Merchant of Venice, the source, in the Englished 
Appian, of Brutus’s and Antony’s speeches over Ciesar’s 
dead body, &c. Shakspere’s use of Appian was pointed 
out by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, in his excellent critical essay 
on the play in 1856, and Prof. Guizot had search made for 
these speeches in the English version of Appian in 1578, 
which no doubt Shakspere used. 

“ HERCULES,” though usually entitled an oratorio, and 
included as such among the series of nineteen which Handel 
wrote to English words, is rather, the Academy points out, 
a dramatic cantata, and was on its first production 
announced as a “musical drama,” though published under 
the title by which we know it. It was composed in the 
year 1744, being preceded by Joseph, and followed by 
Belshazzar. The libretto, written by Thomas Broughton, is 
founded upon the story of Hercules and Dejanira, as related 
by Ovid in the Metamorphoses, and treated by Sophocles in 
the T'rachinie. |The text, though not of distinguished 
excellence, is decidedly superior to the trash which Dr. 
Morell, who wrote the words of most of Handel’s oratorios, 
offered the great composer for treatment—the verses being 
at least passable. 


Tue London correspondent of the New York Times tells 
a good story of “Leonora.” Though sneered at on account of 
what occurred at the Gaiety, “Mrs. W »” he writes, 
“is a clever woman, and holds her own in the highest 
society.” ‘ After all, you were only a circus artiste,” said a 
prosperous equestrian’s daughter, who met her behind the 
scenes the other day 3 “you were a member of my father’s 
circus company.” “Yes,” replied Mrs. W—— with 
dignity ; “but there are grades even in a circus, and yute 
father used to chalk my shoes.” 








Tats day week, at the Sporting Club in Paris, Madame 
Théo and Madame Paola Marié “interpreted” an apropos 
by M. on the Grand Prix. Théo represented what a 
Paris journalist calls “une book-makers,” and Paola Marié 
a “welcher.” They were applauded with enthusiasm, and 
at the end of the representation each received from the 
members of the Club a diamond brooch in the form of an 
arrow, and with her Christian name engraved at the back. 





A four-act comedy in verse, L’Amour et l’Argent, by 
M. Ernest de Calonne, is in rehearsal at the Troisisme 
Théatre Frangais, and would have been produced in a 
week or two if the director had not been compelled by 
the hot weather to close his doors until September. 


M. Aveustine TuErry, the nephew of the historian, 
read at the Comédie Frangaise last week a tragedy entitled 
Henri VIII., a subject already treated by Joseph Chénier. 
The decision of the Committee was not favoured. Better 
fortune awaited M. Edmond Cottinet in regard to a 
comedy in prose from his pen, provisionally called Les 
Heureux. There is no doubt that it will be accepted at 
the next sitting. 


THE universal obligation of military service in the 
German Empire threatens to deprive the Vienna theatres 
of several of their younger actors. Herr Thimig, of the 
Burgtheater, has been summoned to the standards in spite 
of influential efforts to secure his exemption, and Herr 
Bassermann, of the Stadttheater, who is a lieutenant in 
the Royal Prussian Cavalry, has received orders to join 
his regiment at Breslau in the event of a mobilisation. 


FravuLein Buska has received from the Emperor Wil- 
liam a locket on which a cherry is represented by a large 
ruby, the stalk being in diamonds, in commemoration of 
her graceful acting when, as Suzel in L’Ami Fritz, she 
plucks the cherries from the tree and throws them to 
Kobus. 


Motixe. Marcuerite BE.ianes, formerly of the Folies 
Dramatiques, has sold her property—said to have been 
given to her by Napoleon III.—near Saumur, and is en- 
deavouring, we are told, to procure an engagement at a 
leading theatre in Paris. 


Tue Lzwxilés is to be followed at the Porte St. Martin 
Theatre, first by the Juif-Hrrant, and then by the Jour 
du Monde en Quatre-Vingt Jours. In the latter piece 
the Falls of Niagara are to be depicted by means of real 
water. The thermometer is now 100 in the shade ;—but 
the picture we have referred to will not be presented until 
the winter. 


In the church of St. Laurent, Paris, last Wednesday, 
M. Francais Chassaigne, a young composer and pianist, was 
married to Mdlle. Louise Roland, of the Eldorado. Madame 
Judic, M. Pradeau, and Madame Céline Chaumont were 
among the spectators. 


Mr. Frank MarsHatt is a gentleman of broad 
sympathies. Last week he was on an entomological 
expedition. 


Tue following quotation from Macbeth is painted in 
Windust’s restaurant, New York, over the gridiron :— 


‘< If it were done when ’tis done 
Then ’twere well it were done quickly.” 


It will be observed that Mr. Irving’s reading of the 
passage is not adopted here. 


THERE are notes and queries by a puzzled playgoer in 
Funny Folks:—Presumably the “ poor player’s game” 
is billiards, since he talks so much of his cue. Are the 
wings of much assistance to the flies} Is the vampire trap 
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the actor’s favourite vehicle? Does it impair a manager’s 
appearance when he has a cast in his eye? 


THE production of Les Nymphes de la Forét at Her 
Majesty's Theatre on Saturday evening, not only charac- 
terised the revival of a species of entertainment once so 
popular at the “old house” in the Haymarket, but the first 
public performance of the children in connection with the 
“ National Training School for Dancing.” 


Last Sunday week, in accordance with custom, the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society dined at the Rosherville Hotel, 
Gravesend, in commemoration of the passing, in 1833, of 
the first Dramatic Copyright Bill. Mr. Planché, Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, Mr. Reeve, Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. 
Alfred Wigan were among the company. Mr. Heraud 
presided. 


Mr. Cuarves Sieicn, of the School of Dramatic Art, 
will, on the 25th instant, open the Royalty Theatre for a 
short season, during which his most accomplished pupils 
will play Pygmalion and Galatea, Checkmate, Meg’s 
Diversion, Cyril’s Success, Love's Sacrifice, and The Wife's 
Secret. 


GOETHE was a great poet; is it possible that he can 
have been also a great prophet? Extract from his play 
of Faust :— 


Nichts bessers weiss ich mir an Sonn= und Feiertagen, 
Als ein Gespriich von Krieg und Kriegsgeschrei, 

Wenn hinten, weit in der Turkey, 

Die Vé!:er auf einander schlagen. 


Man ste’it am Fenster, trinkt sein Glischen aus, 

Und sieht den Fluss hinab die bunten Schiffe gleiten ; 
Dann kel.:t man Abends froh nach Haus, 

Und segn t Fried’ und Friedenszeiten. 


The coincidencs between the fancy and the fact is striking. 


“Arter Dark” is to be withdrawn from the pro- 
gramme of the Globe Theatre in a few days. Its place 
will be supplied by Stolen Kisses, a drama of a homely 
kind produced last autumn at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Liverpool. It had there only a short career. 


Mr. Dovetass, of the Standard Theatre, Bishopsgate, an- 
nounce, the production of The Danicheffs at his house. We 
were the first to state that Mr. John Clayton had secured 
from Lord Newry, the adapter, all future rights of represen- 
tation. It is now understood that Mr. Clayton has per- 
mitted the acting of the play in London by a brother 
artiste, but reserves all provincial rights. 


Tue preliminary season of 1877-78 in New York will 


commence at the Union-square Theatre early in September _ 


with the engagement of Mr. J. C. Williamson and Miss 
Maggie Moore. They will then produce Struck Oil for the 
first time in New York. 


THE first out-door reading party of the Sunday Shak- 
spere Society this session. was held at the Swiss Cottage, 
Box Hill, last Sunday, at three o’clock. The play read was 
Timon of Athens. 


Miss Vioter Dacre, it is understood, has purchased 
Mr. Wills’s play of Camille, founded upon Alfred de 
Musset’s piece of the same name. 


Next Monday Miss Jennie Lee will appear at the 
Standard Theatre as Jo. Her engagement is for a fort- 
night. 


Miss Heren Barry is to appear at the Crystal Palace 
on the 28th inst. in Led Astray. 


M. Massenet, the composer of the Roi de Lahore, has 
gone to Fontainebleau to finish his oratorio of La Vierge. 





Mr. Watter Goocu, whose lease of the Princess’s 
Theatre is for 12 months, opens it in September next 
with a new drama by Mr. H. J. Byron. 








MR. IRVING IN DUBLIN. 


oo 


NE of the most graceful tributes which have fallen 
to the lot of an English actor was received by 
Mr. Irving yesterday afternoon, when he gave his 
promised complimentary recital to the graduates 
and undergraduates of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
promise was made in December last, on “ com- 
mand night,” after he had appeared as Hamlet 
before an audience composed almost exclusively 
of the same body, and had been followed to and 
serenaded at his hotel with true Irish enthusiasm. 
The regular season at the Lyccum was to have ended 
on the 16th June, but the success of the Lyons Mail 
has induced Mrs. Bateman to extend it over that date, 
and in order that Mr. Irving might “keep faith with 
his Dublin friends” the theatre was closed yesterday 
evening. On Saturday night, after playing Lesurques 
and Dubose as usual, Mr. Irving left London by the 
12 o'clock train, accompanied by Mr. Frank Marshall, 
Major White, and Mr. Loveday. 

The reading was given at three o'clock yesterday 
afternoon, in the Examination Hall. “In academic 
circles here,” telegraphs our Dublin correspondent, 
“great interest was attached to the visit of 
the distinguished tragedian, whose appearance 
on the platform was hailed with very hearty 
applause by a critical and even fastidious audience. 
The Duke of Connaught and the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough had intended to be present, but the 
Viceroy is out of town, and his Royal Highness is with 
his regiment at the Curragh. Nevertheless, the Hall 
presented a most animated appearance, and _ the 
Provost and Dean did not fail to appear. The pro- 
gramme consisted of the third scene of the third act of 
Othello, the opening scene of King Richard IIL, 
“Copperfield and the Waiter,” and “The Dream of 
Eugene Aram.” The first selection was recited with all 
the power which Mr. Irving has previously displayed 
as the Moor. As the reader proceeded the interest of 
his audience became intense, and perhaps the climax 
was reached when, replying to Iago’s suggestion of 
patience and the suggestion that perhaps his mind 
might change, he enters upon the speech,— 

‘Never, Iago. Like to the Pontic Sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontic and the Hellespont ; 

Even so my bloody thoughts with violent pace 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, 


Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up.” 


The actor’s hold of an audience could never have been 
stronger than it was at this moment. In Richard ITI. 
Mr. Irving has added another rose to his chaplet ; and 
when it is stated that his effort this afternoon was fully 
equal to his recent Lyceum performances, enough will 
have been said to convey an idea of the pleasure with 
which his reading was listened to. Grave and reverend 
Fellows clapped their hands excitedly, while Under- 
graduatedom signified their delight with particular 
emphasis. The humour infused by Mr. Irving into the 
selection from Dickens was in admirable contrast with 
his passionate fervour in the “Dream of Eugene 
Aram,” which was the culminating triumph of the day, 
The readings over, Mr. Irving was applauded from all 
parts of the hall with a warmth rarely displayed within 
the walls of our venerable Alma Mater. The music 
introduced between the selections was given by the 
University Choral Society, under the direction of Sir 


| Robert Stewart, in admirable style.” 
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In the evening Mr. Irving was entertained at dinner 
at the Fellows’ Table in the College. A little dis- 
appointment was in store for some of the guests. 
“ The address presented to Mr. Irving by the graduates 
and undergraduates in November last,” proceeds our 
correspondent, “was handed to him ready to be taken 
away, but no speeches were made. The address was 
fully described in The Theatre a week or two ago. 
The general appearance of the work suggests at the 
first glance some beautiful door or panei, on which the 
address is inscribed with a prodigality of omament. In 
the body of the address every design connected with 
the handwriting, every initial letter of the paragraphs, 
and all the encircling embellishments are after the 
manner and style of old Irish illuminated MSS. 
Throughout the document Irish characters are 
used instead of those of the English alphabet. 
In each of the four corners the artist has inserted 
curious interlacing devices, after the manner of those 
which are in the famous ‘ Book of Kells, or on the 
‘Tara Brooch,’ or on some of the old shrines and _ bells 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. Altogether, 
the address is very fairly regarded as a magnificent 
specimen of Irish illuminative art. Dinner over, Mr. 
Irving, accompanied by Dr. Shaw and other Fellows, 
left old Trinity amidst loud cheering for Westland-row, 
en route for London vid Kingstown and Holyhead.” 








BENEFIT PERFORMANCES. 





OR the origin of the “ benefit” we must go back 
as far asthe reign of James I. Philip Henslowe, 
proprietor of the Rose Theatre, and step-father of 
Edward Alleyn’s wife, was at once bowed down to 
and detested by the dramatic authors whom he met in 
the way of business. Though rich enough to add the 
vocation of pawnbroker to that of theatrical manager, 
he could never be induced to pay a good price for a 
play, and as the possessor of the Rose Theatre he had 
the dramatic authors almost entirely at his merey. In 
1613 the average price of a piece was £20, but the 
astute Master Henslowe, aware that the majority of the 
dramatists did not rise above mediocrity, preferred to give 
them £12 down and the “ overplus of the second day.” 
Such terms, for instance, were made with the need& 
Daborne for his Bellman of London. If the writer 
were successful he stood out for and obtained the over- 
plus on the third day as well. To pass for a moment 
beyond the period of which we are speaking, Sir John 
Denham, in his prologue to The Sophy, produced in 
1641, says :— 
“ Gentlemen, if you dislike the play, 


Pray make no words on’t till the second day 
Or third be passed.” 


In that “overplus” system may be found the germs “of 
the benefit. It must be observed, however, that the 
- practice did not extend to the actors, who were so 
generally regarded as rogues and vagabonds—such fit 
and proper persons to be put in the stocks or lashed to 
and at the whipping-post—that if one of the number 
had asked to be remunerated in a similar way he would 
probably have been ejected from the company as a 
malapert knave. 

Let us now pass to the Restoration period. The 
* overplus ” system had by that time led to the practice 
of setting apart the profit of the third night for the 
benefit of the author. These profits could not have 
been large, for, as Johnson points out in his biography 
of Dryden, the playhouse was abhorred by the 
Puritans and avoided by those who desired the cha- 
racter of seriousness or decency. Gradually, however, 
the audiences increased, and the dramatic authors set a 
higher value on their labours. Southerne took two nights’ 





overplus, and Rowe no fewer than three. Southerne? 
it is reported, made £500 by his Spartan Dame, 
thanks to the energy with which he beat up his friends. 
In the meantime the player’s status had so far im- 


‘proved that he was admitted to the benefit of the 


system. James II., as a practical proof of his admi- 
ration of Elizabeth Barry, granted her what Cibber 
calls the “indulgence of an annual benefit play,” and 
in 1695, the patentees of the theatres not being able to 
pay the salaries, the actors agreed to take the profits 
of benefit performances in lieu of what was due to 
them. The speculation proved so profitable that the 
actors determined not to contract an engagement in 
future unless one night were set apart for them. 

From this time the benefit performance rapidly 
assumed the character of an established instiiu- 
tion. At the onset the new order of things did 
not find favour in the eyes of the managers, 
who made the list of expenses as long as they could, 
and endeavoured, but without success, to levy a per 
centage upon the clear profits. To make matters 
worse for the actors, the house expenses, which in 
1702 were about £34, went up in course of 
time to nearly double that amount. On the other 
hand, the number of patrons increased, and with it 
their liberality. Betterton, it is computed, realised 
£526 by his last benefit, from two to ten guineas 
being paid for tickets which the great tragedian was 
prepared to sell at the ordinary prices. Two years 
afterwards, in 1711, a performance was given for the 
benefit of Mrs, Betterton, the gentle “ Mistress 
Saunderson,” the unrivalled Ophelia, of fifty years 
before. Her husband’s death had bereft her of reason, 
and in No. 167 of the Tatler Steele made a touching 
appeal on her behalf. The next bénéficiaire of note was 
Bickerstaff, who, ‘confined to his bed by his lameness, 
and his wife lying now dead, has nobody to wait on the 
quality and his friends for him, but hopes they'll favour 
him with their appearance.” These words throw a good 
deal of light upon the working of the benefit system in 
those days. The patrons of the drama were limited 
in number and individually well known; the country 
squire rarely went to the theatre, and Voltaire was 
the only foreigner who knew anything about English 
plays. It was not enough for the bénéficiaire to 
organise a performance; he had to wait hat in hand 
upon the wealthy, and if he failed to do so had to 
make an apologetic explanation to the audience. The 
custom of the day is further illustrated by a public 
announcement made by Ryan when, shortly before a 
performance at Covent Garden for his benefit came 
off, he was attacked and seriously injured by a 
highwayman—“ he hoped his friends would excuse 
his not making a personal application to them.” The 
object of the “ benefit” was not always so calculated 
to win sympathy as in the case of Mr. Bickerstaff, 
In 1726, at the Lincoln’s-Inn Fields Theatre. 
there was a_ Dbénéficiaire in the person of 
an “ unfortunate author whose play had _ been 
deferred until next season.” Then came an 
* author's night” for John Dennis, “ playwright 
and critic.” Pope consented to write the pro- 
logue, but—characteristically enough—indulged in a 
covert sneer at the expense of his old enemy. Otway, 
Tom Durfey, Farquhar, and Savage had also had their 
“night.” In or about 1745 the company at Drury 
Lane played Othello in the interest of “a gentleman 
under misfortunes,” Mr. Samuel Foote, then unknown 
to fame, being the lofty-minded Moor. Prior to this 
time Othello had been dressed in a modern military 
uniform; Mr. Foote came forward in an appropriate 
Moorish costume. Perhaps the most unsuccessful 
benefit on record was that of Yates, at Goodman’s Fields, 
in 1746. The house was half empty, the audience 
turbulent and hostile. Considering that Mr. Yates had 
not made the usual “calls,” and publicly attributed 
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this “ failure of attention ” to the fact that he “had no 
acquaintance with that part of the town,” any other 
result would have taken us by surprise. Among the 
bénéficiatres of later years were “ sufferers by a 
late fire; the soldiers who had fought (on the King’s 
side) at Preston Pans; Mrs. Elizabeth Forster, “ grand- 
daughter of the poet Milton, of whom she was the only 
surviving descendant ;” the inmates of the Lying-in 
Hospital in Brownlow-street, and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Blind Dr. Clancy, who had 
written one or two plays, must be added to the number. 
The piece played on his behalf was Edipus, a transla- 
tion, we suppose, of Voltaire’s first tragedy. The doctor 
himself played the blind prophet, and a hope was ex- 
pressed in the bill that “as that would be the first 
instance of any person labouring under so heavy a de- 
privation appearing on the stage, the novelty as well 
as the unhappiness of the case would engage the favour 
and protection of a British audience.” The third, sixth, 
and ninth performances of the Good Natured Man 
were “appropriated to the author,” the total profit 
being £400, which, with the hundred guineas paid to him 
by Griffin for the publication of the play,was immediately 
expended in the purchase of the lease of and imposing 
furniture for the chambers in Brick-court. Dramatic 
authors sometimes wrote new pieces or epilogues for 
actors with whom they were on friendly terms; the 
lively farce of St. Patrick’s Day was given by Sheridan 
to Clinch for his “ benefit night” in 1775, and Quick 
and Lee, the original Tony Lumpkin and Young 
Marlow in She Stoops to Conquer, received from the 
grateful author, the one a farce made out of Sedley’s 
translation of Le Grondeur of Brueys and Palaprat, 
and the other a most agreeable epilogue. Towards the 
end of the century, and for many years afterwards, it 
became the custom to put off benefits until the latter 
part of the season, and as by that time the playgoers 
were nearly tired of the theatre, the actors found 
it necessary to get up entertainments of a very 
unusual kind to bring a good audience together. 
Tragedians and low comedians exchanged parts; the 
actor and the actress poached upon each other’s pre- 
serves. Mrs. Abington appeared as Scrub; John 
Kemble “went in” for low comedy; Mrs. Siddons 
illustrated the passion and philosophy of Hamlet ; 
buxom Mrs. Webb endeavoured to realise the unctuous 
humour of Falstaff; Edmund Kean undertook to 
disappear as harlequin through a trap-door and sing 
the songs of Tom Tug “after the manner of Mr. 
Incledon ;” Dowton gave up the part of Sir Anthony 
Absolute for that of Mrs. Malaprop, and Liston and 
Keeley, the sight of whose faces was enough to set the 
house in a roar, endeavoured in all seriousness to play 
the Othello of Shakspere. 

The “ benefits ” of the present time offer in more than 
one respect a marked contrast to those of bygone days. 
The performance to be given to-morrow afternoon at 
the Gaiety Theatre may recall the “ author’s night ” to 
mind, but in reality bears only the faintest resem- 
blance to it. Those “nights,” indeed, must now 
be classed with things of the past. The dra- 
matist disposes of his piece to the manager 
on certain terms, and would certainly never dream 
of making a special appeal to the public to add to his 
profits. But while the dramatist has foregone the 
advantages of the system, the actor—who, as we have 
seen, was originally excluded from them—continues 
to have his “night” or “day,” and it may be 
doubted whether theatrical benefits have been more 
numerous or profitable than during the last few 
years. Mr. Webster, Mr. Buckstone, and Mr. Compton 
have, among other deserving old public favourites, 
derived considerable profits in this way. The pre- 
paration of such an entertainment does not in- 
volve so great a loss of dignity as was formerly the 
case. The actor no longer calls upon his “ patrons ” 





and friends to solicit support. The spectacle of Mr. 
Bickerstaff going from house to house in fashionable 
quarters of the London of his day—of Mrs. Siddons, so 
terrible and majestic on the stage, “ walking,” as a 
contemporary describes it, “up and down both 
sides of a street in a provincial town, dressed in 
a red woollen cloak, such as was formerly worn 
by menial servants, and knocking at each door to 
deliver the playbill of her benefit—would take us 
as much by surprise as the appearance in Fleet- 
street of a gentleman in the costume of a hundred 
years ago. The actor now announces where tickets 
may be had; his friends call upon him, and if any 
canvassing goes on it is done in comparative privacy. 
This change is due to two causes—the improvement of 
late years in the status of the actor, and the dif- 
ferent conditions under which he plays. The 
narrow-minded prejudices with which the theatre 
was so long regarded having to a great extent 
disappeared, people are beginning to see that 
acting, in the words of Voltaire to Le Kain, is the “ plus 
beau, le plus rare, et le plus difficile des arts,” and men 
skilled in such an art are not disposed to go round with 
what practically amounted to a begging letter. To the 
same sense of self-respect we must refer the absence of 
the vulgar buffoonery which too often marked the 
benefits of Liston and other low comedians. Not 
only, too, has the popularity of the drama more 
than increased with the population, but London, 
once virtually inaccessible to the great body of 
countrymen, may now be reached from any part 
of the kingdom in a few hours, and the Parisian actor. 
may come over here, see the play he wishes to see, and 
reappear in his foyer in a day anda quarter. Under 
these circumstances, the theatre, instead of being the 
resort of a select few, has rapidly become a great national 
institution, and the individuality of the professed 
“patron of the drama” is to a great extent lost 
in the thousands of persons who form what is 
called the “playgoing public.” To the operation 
of the causes just mentioned, increasing self-respect 
in the theatrical profession and the still growing 
popularity of the drama, we shall probably owe the 
abolition of the benefit, altogether. That the system 
has its advantages no one who has observed its working 
can doubt ; but those advantages are more than counter- 
balanced by the loss of caste which it entails; and if 
benefits are organised for a player without substantial 
claims upon the public, as was recently the case at the 
Haymarket Theatre, the end will come even sooner than 
had been anticipated. 





ALLEYN AND THE ACTORS. 


——_+>4—_—_ 


ATO one who has taken the trouble to read the will 
of Edward Alleyn, or the “ Statutes and Ordi- 
nances” by which he intended his generously-endowed 
“College of God’s Gift ” to be governed, can doubt that 
the revenues of this charity have been misapplied, so 
far as the intentions of its founder are concerned. It is 
not only that the Dulwich College estates are practically 
seized by the middle-classes for educational purposes 
to the manifest disadvantage of the bond-fide poor 
scholar; it is not only that the reforms of 1857 
were inadequate ‘and timid,—the fact is that 
the charity has, thanks to accidental causes, and in no 
way to the skill of its administration, attained such 
gigantic proportions that it ought to be employed by 
the nation for the nation. The property, which 
in the time of the prosperous actor brought in 
£800 per annum, now brings in something like 
£20,000 per annum; and with the ever-growing 
popularity of the Crystal Palace district and of the 
Dulwich neighbourhood for building purposes, the 
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estate will soon be worth more than the million of 
money at which it has recently been valued. We may 
fairly leave to others the question whether an educa- 
tional establishment of the order of the new colleze—a 
handsome-looking and well-conducted institution for 
the benefit of well-to-do parents who do not wish 
to pay the market price for their sons’ educa- 
tion — meets the educational intentions of the 
founder, even when we take into consideration 
what is called the Lower School. We need not here 
discuss the propriety of increasing the numbers of the 
forty pensioners at present participating in the material 

benefits of the charity. It would indeed be fair to 
- assume that even with all the improvements in the 
administration of Dulwich College which have taken 
place in the last twenty years, much yet remains to be 
done by the Charity Commissioners, in spite of all the 
narrow-minded opposition of a singularly unworthy 
governing body. At the present moment the matter 
is under the consideration of Sir W. Seymour Fitz-Gerald 
and his colleagues, in whom are now vested the duties of 
the defunct Endowed Schools Commission, and the pre- 
sent is exactly the moment at which any claim to a 
share in the benefits of Edward Alleyn’s noble charity 
should be pressed. For the satisfaction of all legiti- 
mate claims, the funds are happily ample, and any 
grant which is now made from them is sure to remain 
unchallenged for many years to come. 

When we take into consideration the fact that 
Alleyn’s calling was that of an actor, it seems quite 
natural that those who interest themselves on the 
actors’ behalf should wish that special provision should 
be made for the profession by which in a great measure 
the benefactor was placed in a position to carry out his 
kind-hearted schemes. If, indeed, it were possible to 
make for Alleyn a will which should accord with the 
dramatic fitness of things, we should certainly have 
given special benefits at Dulwich College to those who 
have been or who intended to be connected with the stage 
of the day. Thus it comes to pass that a petition on 
the subject has been prepared by Mr. C. Harecourt, and 
has lain for signature at tbe office of our contemporary 
the Era. In this is set forth the facts :— 


“Ist.—That neither Alleyn’s Will nor the ‘Statutes and 
Ordinances’ prepared by Alleyn for the government of his 
College prescribe that Actors should be excluded from all partici- 
pation in the funds of ‘ God’s Gift College.’ 

“2nd.—That at the present time there are twenty-four Alms 
People and sixteen Out-pensioners participating in the benefits of 
Alleyn’s Foundation, not one of whom, we believe, has ever been 
connected with the profession of the founder. 

“3rd.—That in Alleyn’s time two of the parishes, viz., St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, ~ St. Saviour’s, Southwark, which the 
Founder desired should have a share of his bounty, were the great 
centres of Dramatic Life, which is no longer the case. The parishes 
in question, notwithstanding the removal of the theatres, still 
retain the advantages given when theatres flourished in their 


dst. 

“ 4th.—At Alleyn’s death the revenue of the College was only 

£800 a year, it is now more than £16,000, and is annually in- 
creasing, whilst the estate has] been lately valued at more than a 
million sterling.” 
This petition is so reasonable in its general purport 
that it should be largely signed, and should have no 
small weight with Parliament and the Charity Com- 
missioners ; and this even though the chain of reason- 
ing upon which it hangs is by no means of the 
strongest. We may be unable to admit that actors are 
“ deprived ” of advantages which were but vaguely ex- 
tended to them in the privileges given to two indi- 
vidual parishes ; nor are we quite convinced by the 
passage in the memorial which strives to prove that 
Alleyn did mean poor actors to participate in the 
benefits of his foundation. 


“That Alleyn desired ‘ Poor Actors’ to participate in the benefits 
of his foundation is, we think, evidenced from the fact that two 
parishes which he specially named as beneficiaires were in his time 
the headquarters of Dramatic Life. In one of these, St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, stood the Fortune Theatre, a profitable house of 





entertainment, whilst in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, were also 
theatres with which Alleyn was connected—the Rose and Hope 
Theatres—besides the Paris Garden and Shakspere’s Globe. 
These two parishes were thus the headquarters of the Dramatic 
Profession. But times have changed ; the theatres have migrated ; 
and yet to this day the two above-named parishes retain the same 
hold upon Alleyn’s Funds. We commend the consideration of 
this fact to your special attention, for it does appear to us to refute 
most conclusively the argument too often advanced that the actors 
should be ignored, because Alleyn has not specifically mentioned 


them in his will.” 

There is, we regret to think, nothing very conclusive 
in this refutation ; and we see no reason to doubt that 
if a man so methodical and business-like as Alleyn had 
intended actors and actresses to occupy his almshouses 
and draw his out-pensions in virtue of their profession, 
he would have explained this either in his will or in-his 
“statutes and ordinances.” 

Setting aside, however, a line of argument which 
we believe to be untenable, we may yet feel extremely 
anxious that the prayer of the memorialists should 
be heard and granted. Even if Edward Alleyn had 
no special desire to benefit “ poor players” any 
more than poor tradespeople, it is now, as we 
have shown, very easy to make his gift, or a 
portion of its unexpected proceeds, available for the 
purpose of helping needy members of the profession to 
which the donor belonged. Some such feature in the 
scheme now under consideration at Gwydyr House 
would form a graceful commemoration of the source 
whence Alleyn derived his means of doing good; and 
it would afford valuable help to those who have always 
shown themselves very willing to help each other. 

By the administration of the charity we should be 
saved from the misfortunes which have attended the 
Royal Dramatic College at Woking and the Forrest 
Home in America. We should, indeed, prefer that no 
attempt was made to include the almshouse system in 
this portion of the charity. Out-pensions of amount 
sufficient to buy the necessaries of existence for players 
too old or too ill to support themselves—these are what 
we should like to see granted from some of the 
superfluous thousands of Alleyn’s trust. For that 
comprehensive foundation which should undertake 
the duties of teaching the dramatic art, and should be 
a dramatic college in something more than name, we 
dare not ask—dare scarcely hope. But we may urge 
that in the remodelling of the non-educational portion 
of “God’s Gift” at Dulwich, the profession to which 
the founder belonged must not again be forgotten, 
especially as it is a profession which should be above 
the necessity of constantly begging to the public, and 
yet finds that liberal assistance is needed in old age by 
a large proportion of its members. We may take it for 
granted that whether Alleyn did or did not wish to 
benefit the actors of his own day, it is only just that 
some of the unearned increment of his foundation 
should in some sense revert to its source. 





THE STAGE IN PEKIN. 


———_1o+—— 


N the June number of London Society there is an 
article describing an afternoon in a theatre at 
Pekin. The contrasts afforded by a glimpse into a 
Celestial Theatre as compared with those of our own 
Metropolis are worth recording. The Pekin Theatre is 
a large square building on one side of which stands the 
stage, the other three sides being occupied with wooden. 
galleries. One singular fact is mentioned, there were 
no women present, yet one would have thought the 
class of pieces performed would have been especially 
attractive to the fair sex. There were a number of 
apprentice actors present, who mingled with the 
audience. We presume these young gentlemen learned 
their art by observing the performances of their more 
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experienced brethren. They were magnificently dressed. 
Wide crimson trousers, large blue hanging sleeves, gilt 
head-dresses, in which were stuck peacock’s feathers ; 
think of that for the costume of a young dramatic 
aspirant. Why, China is the land of all others for 
theatrical amateurs. 

The overture to the play might have consisted of all 
the discords of Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring collected 
into a single movement. Glass trumpets, fearful gongs, 
bamboo flutes, castanets, tambourines, and a kind of 
fiddle, such as would have driven Wilhelmj crazy, were 
the instruments of the orchestra. Any modern objector 
to music at the play would have wished, not only for 
the invisible, but the inaudible band. The play on this 
occasion was The Golden Branch Beaten, or, in the 
language of every-day life, The Emperor’s Daughter 
Whipped. The piece was partly lyrical, partly 
dramatic, and opened with a sort of chorus, and a notifi- 
cation that the Emperor had left his private apartments, 
an event sufficiently important to be notified to all the 
world by three strokes of a bell. 

Still singing, the Sovereign continued to relate the 
troubles of his reign. How a dangerous revolt, headed 
by An Lou Chan, the lover of his concubine, Tang 
Kouei, had only been quelled after superhuman efforts 
by his general, Couodze In. “I am now happy,” he 
chants, in conclusion, “for the earth is tranquil, the 
sea calm, the river beautiful, and the Fong Houang” 
(the king of the birds) “is about to descend,” an inci- 
dent which only occurs when the Sovereign is virtuous, 
as is the case of the Emperor Kang Shi. 

The Empress now arrives, and thus announces her 
coming :—“ I have left the Radiant Sun, and I come to 
the Golden Palace to approach the Ten Thousand 
Years ;” which, stripped of all hyperbole, signifies, 
“ T have come from my chamber to the throne-room 
to see the Emperor.” The latter inquires the reason of 
this visit; and the lady replies, “ Your rapid courser,” 
that is the Emperor’s son-in-law, “has dared, for I 
know not what reason, to brutally strike our daughter.” 
The daughter, here introduced upon the scene, relates 
the circumstances of the insult. “ He returned to the 
palace intoxicated,” remarks she, “and quarrelled with 
me, saying that it was his father and he who drove away 
the rebels and restored you to your throne. I answered 
nothing ; at which he became furious and struck the 
Golden Branch, calling me a girl who does not know 
how to blush, an idiot who puts off new clothes to put 
on old ones. Moreover, he wanted me, a jade leaf of the 
Golden Branch, to kotow before my mother-in-law.” 
The Empress, who, in her humility, affects the title of 
concubine, joins her daughter in demanding vengeance 
for the outrage ; and on the Emperor desiring them 
both to retire, assuring them that justice shall be done, 
the young lady admonishingly warbles as she makes her 
exit, “* If you do not have him decapitated the jade leaf 
of the Golden Branch will not feel satisfied.” 

The Emperor administers to her a mild reproof, and 
then sings aloud to his attendants, “ Eunuchs, your 
Emperor commands you to introduce my imperial elder 
brother, Couodze In.” The injunction is at once obeyed, 
and Couodze In slowly advances up the stage, accom- 
panied by his son, Couo Ai, who, bound with cords, 
is thus rebuked by him :—* Little slave, your act was 
that of a madman. The Emperor loved you as he 
loved his daughter. Whatever induced you to get in- 
toxicated and beat her? In a few seconds your head 
will fall. Alas! I am very old, and my garments will 
be stained with blood.” To which the young man 
responds somewhat chirpily, “ My father, no more of 
these lachrymose lamentations. She is the daughter of 
the Emperor, it is true, but after all she is my wife. I 
will prostrate myself before my Sovereign, who will 

hardly order me to be flayed alive.” 

By this time they have arrived in presence of the 
Emperor, who addresses Couodze In with much con- 
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descension : “ You alone restored me my kingdom. 
am Emperor, and you are only a mandarin; still I wil 
not permit you to kneel before me. Eunuchs, bring 
me a gilt arm-chair. The Emperor and the mandarin 
are about to discuss affairs of state.” Here Couo Ai 
makes his presence known by exclaiming that his bonds 
hurt him; whereupon the Emperor demands “ Who is 
the mandarin’s son that is bound outside the door ? 
Answer me, my elder brother.” The father sings in 
response, “It is my son Couo Ai, who in a regret- 
table state of inebriation struck your daughter without 
any cause. I have brought him here to receive his 
punishment—to have, in fact, his head cut off.” 

“ Gently,” sings the indulgent Emperor; “ elder 
brother, you are going a little too far. Couo Ai is a 
very young man, and my daughter a very young 
woman. An old proverb says that, however wise a 
mandarin may be, it is very difficult for him to rule his 
household. In my opinion Couo Ai should not be 
punished. Unfasten his bonds, eunuchs, and replace 
his mourning garments by a court dress.” At this the 
father overwhelms the Emperor with his thanks, while 
the son proceeds to explain how the unfortunate affair 
arose. ‘ My wife,” says he, “ refused to prostrate 
herself before my father on his birthday, although my 
brothers and their wives did so without exception.” 
“ It is well,” exclaims ‘the monarch; “ you show proper 
filial respect.” Thereupon, not only does the Emperor 
abstain from punishing his son-in-law, but, out of 
gratitude for the services rendered by the latter, pre- 
sents him with a scarlet robe embroidered over with 
golden dragons, a tablet commemorative of his heroism 
and his filial virtues to be hung up in his hall of 
reception, and a sword of justice with which he is 
privileged to decapitate any culprit without previously 
obtaining the imperial sanction. 

The Golden Branch is now sent for, and to her great 
astonishment finds herself admonished by her papa. 
After this came a martial drama, which was great fun, 
for princes and warriors in gilt armour and velvet boots, 
and with their faces painted black and red to give the 
idea of powder and blood, we presume, attacked each 
other in a mildly ferocious manner; but the most ex- 
traordinary incident was when the combatants suspended 
the encounter to take a cup of tea. Fancy, after Mac- 
beth’s challenge to Macduff, if by mutual agreement 
they stopped the combat to drink tea. The manner 
in which stage effects are managed at Pekin is a lesson 
to modern managers. When a warrior wishes to mount 
his steed he takes several strides in a majestic manner, 
lifts his right foot from the ground, and swings his 
leg over the back of an imaginary animal. The 
audience understand from this that he is now in the 
saddle, and when he switches the air with a stick 
they know that he has started off full gallop. A severe- 
looking old man, broken down by age, advances, hold- 
ing in either hand a square canvas on which is painted 
a wheel. This signifies that the Emperor has arrived 
in his chariot. An upright mandarin, unappreciated 
by his Sovereign, flies in desperation to a wood. His 
mother follows him, carrying in front of her a canvas 
representation of a rock, which, after having expressed 
her sorrows in song, she deposits in a corner. The son, 
on his part, resolves to set fire to the forest, and to 
avenge himself in Chinese fashion by committing 
suicide. A resinous torch is brought to him, and he 
lights it, thereby giving the audience to understand 
that the forest is on fire. He next brandishes the 
torch and blackens his face with the smoke. His 
mother utters shrieks, but disregarding them he opens 
his mouth, bites as it were the flame, and falls, supposed 
to be reduced to something like a cinder. Plays of 
domestic sentiment are also included in the repertoire 
of the Pekin Theatre, and some really graceful love 
stories are acted. One here described is as fresh and 
natural an idyl, as L’Ami Fritz. 
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Bitils of the lap. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
This Evening. 
will be performed, for the second time, 
Wagner’s Opera, 
IL VASCELLO FANTASMA 
(Flying Dutchman). 
Mdlle. Albani and M. Maurel. 


Wednesday next, June 20 there will 
be no performance. Thursday next, June 21, 
In Trovatorr. Madame Adelina Patti, 
and Signor Nicolini. Friday next, June 22, 
A Special Performance will be given in 
honour of the visit of General Grant to 
the Opera. Mdlle. Albani will sing the 
solo part of “ The Star-spangled Banner,” 
after which will be performed, La Fieir1a 
DEL Reae@imMentTo. Saturday next, June 
23, Arpa. Conductor, Signor Bevignani: 


The Opera commences at 8.30. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
: This Evening. 
LES HUGUENOTS. 

Raoul di Nangis, Herr Wachtel (his 
second appearance at Her Maijesty’s 
Theatre), Margherita di Valois, Mdlle. 
Alwina Valleria. 

Wednesday next, June 20 (commencing 
at 2.00 precisely), Gounod’s opera, Faust. 
Thursday next, June 21 (first time this sea- 
son), Flotow’s opera, Marrua. Friday 
next, June 22, Rossini’s Opera, OTELLO. 
Saturday next, June 23, Bellini’s opera, La 
SoNNAMBULA. 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at 8.30. 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.45, 
CHARLES XII. 


At 9, 
LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS, 
Messrs. Joseph Jefferson, Howe, Kyrle, 
Irish ; Miss M. Terry, &c. 
Conclude with 
A REGULAR FIX. 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 6.45, 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
At 7.30, 
STREETS OF LONDON. 

Mr. 8. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, 
J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, H. Vaughan, 
H. Evans, W. 8. Parkes, A. W. Powell, 
E. Travers, &c.; Mesdames <A. Mellon, 
Hudspeth, E. Stuart, C. Nott, &c. 


And 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 





RINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


Marie 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JouN Ho.LvInasHEaD. 
At 7.45, 
MERE BLIND. 
At 8.30, 
MARRIED FOR MONEY. 
Charles Mathews, Maclean, Barnes ; 
Mrs. Leigh, Misses M. West and Harcourt. 
At 10, 
TURKO. 
Burlesque. 
Messrs. Royce, Bishop, Maclean, &c.; 
Misses Marian West, Ewell, Fellowes, 
Grahame, Mrs. Leigh, &c. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevitte, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman ; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. TuorNne. 


At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





YCEUM THEATRE 
At 7.30, ; 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
At 8.30, 
THE LYONS MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Mead, 
Brooke, Archer, Lyons, Tyars, Huntley, 
&e.; Misses Virginia Francis, Lydia 
Howard, and Isabel Bateman. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HoLuINGsHEAD. 


At 8.30, 
LE BOUQUET. 


At 9.30, 
L’AUTOGRAPHE. 
At 10.15, 
TOTO CHEZ TATA. 
Mdlle. Theresa and company. 
At 7.30, 


ROYaAl 
ON AND OFF. 


Mr. G. Leitch, &c. 
At 8.15, 
MAMMON. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, Chamberlaine, 
Webber, and W. H. Vernon; Misses 
Hughes, Taylor, and Ada Swanborough. 

THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 

Messrs. Marius, Cox, &c.; Mesdames N. 
Bouverie, Venne, Wilson, &c. 





STRAND THEATRE. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 


AFTER DARK. 


At 10, 
THE LION’S TAIL. 

Messrs. liyder, W. J. Hill, C. Harcourt, 
J. Billington, H. H. ‘Vincent, and E. 
Righton; Miss Emma Ritta and Miss 
Lydia Foote. 








HISTORICAL AND FANCY 
COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 
Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 

FOUR YEARS CHIEF COSTUMIER to the 
ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Under present management. 

Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. 
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@arva Basket. 


R. SOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 





Iss NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
All letters to be addressed to care of 
Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 
New York City. 





ME. DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 





R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Albany, 21st May. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME.- J... TFOOLE. 


ProvinciaL Tour. 








M®: EDWARD TERRY. 


Provincia Tour. 





M®: HENRY FERRAND, 
Disengaged. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 





MiSs ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 
MISS MARION SEDLEY, 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Operettas, 
Burlesque, Light Comedy, Concerts, Xc. 
Extensive Repertoire. 
Address,— 
Gloucester Cottage, Hornsey-road, N. 





ME: ODELL. Address, 
4 Junior Garrick Club. 





M®*. CHARLES HARCOURT, 
Gtope THEATRE. 
Address— 
Temple Club, Arundel-street, Strand. 


Me: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, S.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.80 to 1.0, 

except Saturday. , 
Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 
afew days. Sent Post-free to Subscribers, 








OTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Ksq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 





EB 00ks. 


ERMONS From SHAKSPERE, 
by the Rev. PAXTON HOOD, 
are now appearing in 
THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE 
Every Friday. 
One Penny. Sold everywhere. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amrsing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CoarLes Hinp- 
trey, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


* The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’—Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
royants, Optical Delusions, &c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown &... 

** Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and inform«tion.””—Era. 


““He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sangers, §e. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

“A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“ We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
bistorian.”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, $c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 


‘We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and plea- sant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 

** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 





Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes HINDLEY. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 


‘Mr. Hindley has neg together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, Fring, as many of them do, 
— illustrations of the ~ 3 — - ° 
ifferent times in our socialhistory.’’—Public Opinion. 
“ Is a most readable Yolume,~ Daily Telegraph. 








@Pisccllaneous. 
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MEM ORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


TN consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
ot of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE: 
8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MatHeEws, 


J. Boosey, JOHN Murpny, 
J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 
H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED Pacer, 


F. B. Cnaiterton, |J. R. Prancnt, 

J. S. CLARKE, CuarLes SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scorrt, 

C. L. GruNEIsEN, Barry SuLtivan, 
JOHN Hare, Axrtn’R SWANBOROUGH, 
FrepErick HawkiIns,| THomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toouz, 

Davip JAMEs, GopFREY TURNER, 

A. B. Ketty, Epmunp YATES. 


Honorary Treasurer— 





_ Wittram Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 


Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Memters of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8@Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





EETH.—Messrs, ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 
MPORTANT NOTICE— 
ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, be 
to announce that they have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
Regent-quadrant; City Establishment, 
55, Ludgate-hill. 


STRINGENT EFFERVESCING 
VOICE LOZENGES. 

As used by Madame Tietjens and Principal 
Members of the Operatic Company. 
Price 1s., by post, 1s. 2d., of 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, CHEMIST, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, W. 














Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
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Tuxatez,” 81, Great Queen-street, Londo; 
Tvuxspay, June 19, 1877. 








